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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION i 


IN SCHOOLS 


WHEN the President of the United States looks 
through the north windows of the White House, he 
ean see five statues: those of Rochambeau, Lafayette, 
von Steuben, Kosciusko, and Jackson. These perma- 
nent residents of Lafayette Square, three members of 
a vanished European nobility, one representative of a 
liberal gentry long since liquidated, and the first 
American president to be elected from what was then 
the West, may serve to remind the chief executive of 
some important stages by which we arrived at na- 
tionhood. They should be at least as useful to the 
executives of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and of 
the American Council on Education who have viewed 
them from other angles around the square. 

They give their silent daily testimony, not only to 
politicians and businessmen, but to educators that the 
fact of our having been created a nation and of our 
being a beneficiary, a partner, and a leader among 
other nations inescapably conditions what we do and 
say, as well as what we refrain from doing and saying. 
This is true in adult life. It is also true that the 
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international sources of our knowledge, our belief, and 
of our national existence form, or ought to form, an 
inescapable part of our elementary and secondary 
education. 

How this can best be done is a complex problem, 
especially at present. Here are some of the prob- 
lems: How do you instruct children in the differences 
among nations (some of them unpleasant to say the 
least) and at the same time give them a sense of the 
relationships of blood, spirit, and mind that bind men 
together? How do you take notice of the time when 
different countries and topics should be studied? 
How do you provide the chance and the time and 
materials for learning what came before the currents 
of today’s history? How do you help children and 
young people to encompass both the fact and the 
vision, and from the actual society to reach forward 
toward the good society? It is not easy to help young 
students gain a salutary and truthful picture of 4 
related, associated, and orderly world when disorder, 
division, and destruction form the leading news items. 
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Again, it is hard under these conditions to keep a 
proper sense of those creations which are essentially 
human achievements as compared with those which 
are merely national. This particular kind of double 
vision is a sign of health. The difficulty lies in main- 
taining it. In the face of daily demonstrations that 
man is the most feral and treacherous of the animals 
it must also be remarked again that the mind of man- 
kind is of one stuff, almost infinitely translatable from 
one person to another, and from one time to another, 
and owning a genius which in all is greater and more 
noble than any one person or nation can contain or 
imagine. Though the human mind is less than the 
mind of the universe, it is still one of the tremendous 
products of that mind. Some of the creators of our 
inheritance are known; some are nameless. The in- 
ventors and discoverers of the word, of the musical 
scales, of the wheel, of the picture, of the harnessing 
of electricity and its endless adaptations, of the in- 
ternal-combustion engine, of sailing and flying, these 
uncommon people represent the great mind that is 
held in common by all. 

If this inheritance were the only reality, it would 
not be hard to find believers in it. But another diffi- 


cult reality stands in front of the teacher today. 
This is the demand that the human mind shall not 
function at all until it has first subscribed to some 
form of political belief and discipline, on pain of 


being silenced or destroyed. This is the real crime 
and the deep apostasy with which teachers and their 
pupils must somehow deal; bearing in mind that inter- 
national education must take into account not only 
the living arrangements among nations as political 
organisms, but also the general experience of all hu- 
man beings. 

In either case, little learning will result unless the 
desire of the individual is first stimulated to know 
something about how life is lived outside the range 
of his own family and local circles. This is not al- 
ways as easy as it may sound, for the preoccupations 
of daily life and of personal interests are strong. 
These may become accentuated indeed as the boy or 
girl grows older, so that at the moment when the sense 
of being at home in a wider world should prove one 
of the most valuable parts of a young person’s equip- 
ment, he is submerged in his own slighter but more 
insistent concerns. One of the first problems in inter- 
national education, then, is how to maintain the best 
kind of stimulus throughout twelve years of school, 
so that a real curiosity about the people of the world 
will be kindled early, and will not die out. Various 
kinds of material can be found that are of advantage 
to this end, but there is of course no substitute for an 
enthusiastic teacher with knowledge and vision. 

The particular need for leadership from the teacher 
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arises from the fact that the materials of interna. 
tional education extend backward in time as Well as 
outward in space; therefore the subject is alw; ays, g9 
to speak, in motion; and hence, some kind of into) i 
gent commentary on the spectacle is needed. Ain ra. 
tions toward the future society and the good SOciet 
ought to grow out of a picture of the actual socie: 
however faulty and partial the individual view » nay 
be. No matter how engrossing the activities of the 
day, pupils must be helped toward some concept of 
time without their being crushed or defeated by } 
We cannot pretend that nations and peoples have ‘s 
history. The basic knowledge that our young people 
need cannot be obtained wholly by skimming the neys. 
paper or listening to broadcasts. Reaching backwarj 
in time is as important as reaching outward in space 
to develop the mental and emotional range which ip. 
ternational education ought to bring about. 

The personal desire to know can be satisfied only by 
considerable work on the pupil’s part and interpre. 
tation by his teacher. The knowledge so obtained anj 
so reasoned about is the only safeguard against ment! 
isolation on one side and merely sentimental attitudes 
on the other. Geography, social history, literature, 
and language are among the most essential studies jn 
international education, but these subjects, like any 
others, can readily become academic exercises and lose 
any personal meaning they may have promised to the 
pupil, unless he can maintain a feeling of relationship 
with the people in the countries which he studies, 
One should not dogmatize on the sources of such a 
feeling. The source may be religious, though some 
religious impulses are selective and limiting rather 
than expansive. The source may be philosophical, 
though certainly many philosophic approaches would 
never lead to secure relationships among strange na- 
tions. Attachment to one of the arts may be another 
source. Or the source may be chiefly a warm and 
open temperament. There is no single source for the 
emotions that would seek to include all men as poten- 
tial members of the same family. But unless a pupil 
feels himself to be in some sort of constructive rela- 
tionship with others of different nationality, his geog- 
raphy and history might as well have stayed in the 
book. 

It should be admitted that the means and oppor- 
tunities by which children can achieve such a sense 
of relationship are not as good as they should be. 
Also as noted before, the personal interests of the 
child form other lines of inquiry, while school life 
itself contains many points of cultural development 
which are not primarily international in meaning and 
emphasis. Again, the multiplicity of nations and 
peoples can be baffling, while to assemble for any 
one age group interesting and significant materials 
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from which to interpret the lives of children in any 
one country may prove to be a considerable task. 
Introducing children to children, and adolescents to 
adolescents, when the groups are thousands of miles 
apart, requires effort, concentration, sympathy, and 
skill. 

Whatever the methods employed, the idea that dif- 
ferent nations and different groups of children can 
be of service to each other is essential, with the mutual 
element being most prominent. Second, actual com- 
munication between groups of children should be es- 
tablished and maintained. Both of these steps are 
important in bringing about the identification of simi- 
larities and differences and the acceptance of both. 
It may be admitted that both the word and the con- 
cept of service have lost some of their shine in adult 
affairs. The word connotes many things depending 
on the context, as in “service station,” “service en- 
trance,” and scores of others. But with children and 
youth the word is still good in its unselfish, uncom- 
mercial, and unsnobbish sense and can carry with it 
a cargo of good will. 

While the giving and receiving of gifts is certainly 
one form of communication, children need other chan- 
nels which can carry facts, ideas, and pictures which 
interest them. International communication between 
children is now in a state both mixed and underdevel- 
oped; the problems involved in it and the methods 
to be followed in getting the richest educational results 
are not well understood. The subject cannot be ana- 
lyzed here, but it is one that deserves deep study by 
teachers and educators. The writer’s own opinion is 
that uninstructed, unguided, and uninterpreted per- 
sonal communication between individual children can 
be worse than none at all where the purposes of inter- 
national education are concerned, and that throughout 
the world the possible forms of group communication 
have barely been touched in ways that ought to pro- 
duce fundamental educational results. 

Whether one begins by considering the fundamen- 
tally international materials of general education, or 
by regarding the impulses and curiosities aroused in 
a growing youth, somewhere along the road the two 
come together. For they are inextricably joined. 
Random personal stabs at international understanding 
fall short of the mark, while the traditional and inter- 
national materials of education tend to remain mere 
subjects unless informed with a personal and humane 
spirit. 

It is significant and fortunate that in our elemen- 
tary schools internaticnalism is not limited to a sepa- 
rate class hour and that on the whole international 
life is neither a required nor an elective subject in 
high schools. This is as it should be. For the sci- 
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ences and the arts are international except when some 
powerful irrationalist temporarily puts a national tag 
on them. Hence international meanings should not 
be dealt with by a special person or in a special class. 
They belong properly in every classroom and in each 
pupil and every teacher. 

It is not easy to say how teachers arrive at a point, 
and at a point of view, from which they can help 
pupils to feel and understand international and inter- 
human realities. Nor how they learn what each age 
and each individual can do best with. Nor how they 
ean reach through the daily war and the daily poli- 
ties to find those other facts and ideas which are also 
important. Many a teacher—one would think all 
teachers who are not bemused—must frequently feel 
nowadays that he teaches as if he were on “a dark- 
ening plain, where ignorant armies clash by night.” 
This at least is one of the impressions to be gained 
from the public information and opinion services, as 
this article is being written. But, whether such a 
feeling is justified or not, it can have no vaine were 
education is concerned. For under such a condition 
children must burrow and hide, or run—and neither 
teacher nor pupil can then take part in any educa- 
tional effort at all, excepting what is represented by 
the burrowing or the running. 

The kind of education we need is one which would 
make the writing of an article with “international” in 
its title a strictly superfluous thing. We need a kind 
of education in which, be it war or peace, all the boys 
and girls who graduate from high school have a notion 
and a feeling of relationship among the nations and 
peoples, taking the ill with the good. And we must 
surely need a kind of education that will give us citi- 
zens in high and low places whose minds are not 
opaque or naive. Since we are a free people, we 
should claim another freedom. We should demand to 
be free from the air of surprise and the accent of 
crisis when fresh every morning some statesman, or 
editor, or columnist, or educator, discovers that we 
are a (great) nation among other (great) nations, 
and that we are a (great) people among other (great) 
peoples. This kind of freedom is one of the weightier 
matters of the law, as against the tithing of mint, and 
anise, and cummin. If we are to remain free, as we 
will, let us be free of the affectation that there is 
nobody but us; that when we speak, there are none 
to hear; and that when others speak, there is no one 
to answer. 

The processes for reaching such a freedom are 
many, and they begin among the youngest of pupils 
and continue among the eldest students—far beyond 
the reach of the college. They must be adapted to 
rates of individual learning and to personal tempera- 
ments; they grow from materials of daily life and of 
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all life; they are concerned with the person; they re- 
quire communication among young people of like age 
that is educational in intent, content, and result. “No 
man can learn what he has not preparation for learn- 
ing,” as Emerson said. “God sereens us evermore 
from premature ideas. Our eyes are holden that we 
cannot see things that stare us in the face, until the 
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hour arrives when the mind is ripened; then we beholg 
them, and the time when we saw them not is like a 
dream.” 

The minds of our children begin to ripen early 
Let them ripen in the light and under the clouds of 
the whole world, in all its fearsome and heartening 
variety. 





WHAT 1,062 COLLEGE UPPERCLASSMEN 
THOUGHT OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


B. L. TAYLor 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Is it a widespread belief that the social studies are 
the least valuable of high-school subjects? Since any 
attack on this problem had to be made on a limited 
basis, the study of the question was restricted to secur- 
ing an insight into the role of the social studies in col- 
lege preparation. In an attempt to collect objective 
data on this problem, an opinion poll was conducted 
among the seniors at Northwestern University during 
the winter quarter of 1950. Of the 1,895 question- 
naires sent out, 1,062, or 56 per cent, were returned 
from a widely scattered group of mature students. 
The mean age of this group, which represented 498 
high schools in 44 states, was twenty-two. 

The results of the poll gave support to some com- 
monly accepted beliefs. The students rated English 
as the most valuable high-school subject for college 
preparation; the men students alone gave a strong 
second place to mathematics. In the combined poll 
of men and women foreign language was rated as 
the high-school subject least valuable for college 
preparation, but the women separately rated mathe- 
matics as the least valuable subject. The social studies 
occupied a position of definite secondary rank as to 
their value for college preparation. Students in the 
social studies and the sciences and mathematics showed 
an ardent preference for their own fields. Education 
students were grouped by their responses with the 
social-studies people. As a generalization, it may be 
stated that students favor those high-school subjects 
which have a direct bearing on their college programs. 

In light of the prevalent notion that history is a 
dry subject, it is surprising that better than 70 per 
cent of the students confessed to liking history in 
high school. This may be partially explained by the 
fact that the poll was conducted among a highly select 
group of people who had achieved academic success. 
Furthermore, over 50 per cent of the students felt 
that their high-school history had helped them in their 


college work. In general these students indicated that 
high-school history was helpful in producing a methog 
of thinking, in developing specific study habits, and jn 
providing a foundation for college history courses, 

One question, included in the questionnaire, dealt 
with rating the teaching of high-school American 
history teachers. American history was selected be. 
cause it is a required subject for graduation in most 
states; hence, in this poll 96 per cent of the students 
had had American history in high school. The teach. 
ing of their high-school American history teachers 
was given a surprisingly high rating by these students, 
for a little over 50 per cent of the teaching was rated 
good and more than 85 per cent was rated fair or 
better. 

Although the social studies occupied a position of 
secondary importance in this poll, the students par- 
ticipating in the poll revealed that they believed that 
the social studies are needed as a background for 
many college courses and especially college history 
courses. Many replies made it clear that the true 
value of the social studies lay in the function of help- 
ing people to understand their society better and not 
in the memorization of facts. As expressed by one 
student critic, “The student was forced to learn many 
minute details rather than see general trends and their 
corresponding relationships to the present.” 


SUMMER SESSIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
DespITeE the uncertainty of the status of young men 
and women in relation to the draft, institutions of 
higher education are carrying forward plans for 
summer sessions. Some will follow the accustomed 
pattern; others will be on an accelerated schedule. 
Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadelphia 4) 
has announced that it will permit the entrance of 4 
section of its 1951 freshmen class at the beginning 
of the summer quarter in June. This will enable 
young men and women “to have as much education 
as possible before the time when they may be called 
upon for military service or defense” and will make 
it possible for June freshmen to complete, by Sep- 
tember, 1952, the five quarters of training required 
for the ROTC Military Training Certificate. On the 
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other hand, the University of New Hampshire will 
hold its six-week summer session (July 2~August 10) 
gs usual, unless the international situation “demands a 
stepped-up educational program.” George R. Thomas, 


director of the session, announces, however, that, if 
conditions demand, a second six-week session will be 
scheduled for later in the summer. 
English for persons whose native language is not Eng- 
lish will be included in the program, according to 
Ernest A. Boulay, chairman of the department of lan- 


Two courses in 


guages. Persons interested may write to Dr. Boulay 
for particulars. 

The Nursery Training School of Boston will hold 
a summer session (June 25-August 3), implementing 
the Mid-Century White House Conference, with spe- 
cial courses for experienced teachers and workers in 
allied fields. There will also be regular courses in 
child development and in early childhood education 
and a “try-out” course for students who are consider- 
ing entering the field of early childhood education. 
For additional information and a catalogue interested 
persons may address the school at 355 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. 

The Reverend William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., who is 
well known for his work with the blind and handi- 
capped, will head the staff of the Institute for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Sight Saving Classes that 
will be held in conjunction with the summer session 
at the Catholic University of America (Washington, 
D. C.). Others of the staff will include Marshall M. 
Parks, a pediatric ophthalmologist of Washington, and 
four nuns who are now actively engaged in teaching 
sight-saving classes and classes in Braille. 

The School of English, a six-week summer course 
on the graduate level, with special emphasis on tech- 
niques of literary criticism, will be moved this summer 
to Indiana University from Kenyon College (Gambier, 
Ohio), where the school was founded in 1948 under a 
three-year grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
At the university the project will be known as the 
School of Letters and will be under the direction of 
John Crowe Ransom, Carnegie Professor of Poetry, 
Kenyon College; Lionel Trilling, professor of Eng- 
lish, Columbia University; and Austin Warren, pro- 
fessor of English, University of Michigan. John W. 
Ashton, dean of Indiana University’s College of Arts 
and Seiences, will be the general director, and Richard 
B. Hudson, director of the Writer’s Conference, ad- 
ministrative director. The faculty of the school will 
be drawn from the senior fellows of the university 
and from “about 20 other distinguished literary critics 
and writers in this country and abroad who will be 
known as Fellows of the School of Letters.” Some 
75 persons will be accepted for each summer session, 
selected largely from students in graduate schools of 
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English, teachers of English, and a few graduates of 
exceptional advancement. 

Charles W. Cole, president, Amherst (Mass.) Col- 
lege, announced on January 30 that a summer session 
will be held this year to permit students now enrolled 
to accelerate their programs and thus enable fresh- 
men to enter college three months earlier than would 
have been possible otherwise. 

Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.) announced on 
January 21 that it will offer “an accelerated program 
under which a student may complete a normal four- 
year course in somewhat less than three years.” The 
program will begin with the summer session (July 2- 
September 21) and will be similar to the accelerated 
course adopted during World War II. Winton Tolles, 
dean, states that, while the program is designed for 
students who, because of demands of the Armed Serv- 
ices, wish to complete their education as soon as pos- 
sible, students who do not wish to speed up may begin 
or resume their work in the fall semester, but may 
also have the privilege of accelerating at a later date 
if they wish. This is the first summer session to be 
held at the college since 1947. 

Three British universities will hold summer sessions 
for students from the United States, Great Britain, 
and other countries. London University will offer a 
course in arts and letters of the 20th century that 
will be linked with city’s special program of drama, 
film, opera, ballet, music, painting, and sculpture, 
given in connection with the Festival of Britain. 
There will be accommodations for approximately 200 
American students. Edinburgh University will have 
place for 120 students from the United States in a 
course on the tradition of European culture from the 
Renaissance to the present day, and Birmingham Uni- 
versity will offer a special course in Shakespearean 
studies at Stratford-on-Avon. The cost of the courses, 
which will begin in late June or early July, will vary 
from $168 to $180, including tuition, maintenance, 
and special visits. Preliminary inquiries should be 
addressed to British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, or to the Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 20. 

Under the direction of Alfred G. Fisk, professor of 
philosophy, San Francisco State College, the college 
is organizing a summer seminar in India. Designed 
primarily for educators, speakers, and writers, the 
seminar will be devoted to a study of social and eco- 
nomie conditions, the political situation, and aspects 
of religion and philosophy in India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. Total costs for the summer are estimated at 
$1,500. Persons interested may write to Dr. Fisk at 
the college, 124 Buchanan Street, San Francisco 2. 
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CHILDREN’S INTEREST IN FREE READING 


S. M. Amatora AND §. M. Epita 
St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


THaT great emphasis has been placed on reading 
in the past two decades is evident from the extensive 
literature that has appeared. Important as this topic 
seems to recent investigators, it must not be assumed 
that nothing was done before. Studies relating to 
reading interests have been reported for at least 50 
years. One of the earliest studies published ap- 
peared in May, 1889, under the title, “What Do Pupils 
Read”?! During the nineties at least seven studies 
were made of the reading interest of elementary- and 
secondary-school pupils. They were concerned largely 
with library withdrawals, favorite books of boys and 
girls, literature and characters that appealed most 
strongly, and changes in reading interests. 

During the period, 1900-1920, a relatively small 
number of studies of reading interests were published. 
The average was less than one a year. From 1920- 
1929 interest in the field increased very rapidly. 
Since then it continued to increase steadily and at 
present approximately 200 published studies are 
available. 

In 1921 Dunn (28)? investigated the interest factors 
in primary reading materials. Jordan (12) also made 
a study in 1921 of pupils’ choices of books. He em- 
phasized particularly the relation of instinctive forces. 
to children’s reading interests. Uhl (28), in 1924, in- 
vestigated a study of recreational reading of boys 
and girls. In 1926 Terman (23) investigated the 
reading interests of gifted children. In the same year 
Washburne (28) and Vogel prepared the Winnetka 
Graded Book List which was based on choices of chil- 
dren in 34 cities in the country. Huber (9) studied 
the influence of intelligence on children’s reading in- 
terests. Numerous other investigations have been 
made from time to time. Some of them will be men- 
tioned in the discussion that follows. 

Studies of reading interests and preferences have 
been supplemented by many investigations which 
throw light on the factors and conditions that pro- 
mote or modify them. The results of these studies 
are very encouraging in that they show clearly that 
reading interests are influenced by many factors and 
conditions which the school or home can control. Ex- 
periments carried on by Bamberger (28) indicate 
clearly that the physical make-up of books, such as 
size, color, print, ete., influences the choice of primary 
grade pupils. Other experiments show clearly that 


1 Education, May, 1889. 
2 Numbers refer to items appearing in bibliography at 
close of paper. 


teachers’ preferences influence pupils’ choices to q 
significant extent. Wightman’s (3) study also showed 
this to be the case. 

A free-reading program, as contrasted with a pre. 
scribed program, is, according to La Brant (13), of 
great value in schools in broadening the experiences 
and reading interests of pupils. In a study made jp 
Minneapolis by Cutright (28) and Brueckner (28) jt 
was found that, all other things being equal, avail. 
ability of books, as measured by distance of a schoo] 
from a library, is a vital factor in promoting reading 
interests. The study showed also that mere accegsi- 
bility is no guarantee that pupils are interested in, 
or engage in, recreational reading. The necessity and 
importance of a constructive attack on the program 
in recreational reading are emphasized by the results 
of their investigation. 

As early as 1925 Jordan (12) secured evidence 
which led him to conclude that the popularity of fiction 
was due in part to the greater development and 
patronage of the moving picture. A year later Walter 
(28) secured evidence that motion pictures aid mate- 
rially in shaping the reading interests and tastes of 
girls. Subsequent studies show clearly that those who 
attend movies usually read the larger number of 
books. In the judgment of some this is due to the 
fact that the one who has broad interests will seek 
the companionship of books and go to the movies to 
satisfy them. There is much evidence, however, that 
movies help to arouse interests which are later satis- 
fied through reading. 

The fact that girls read more than boys has been 
confirmed by the findings of numerous investigations 
particularly those of Terman and Lima (22), Witty 
and Lehman (26), Sara E. Chase, Lydia M. Leistikow 
(16), Sister Immaculata (10), Dale Zeller (28), John- 
son (11), Nola Banta (5), Frieda May Heller (13), 
Thomas Lancaster (14), May Lazar (15), and Witty 
and Kopel (24). Grumette (28) disagrees with this 
for he found that boys read more than girls. 

The following agree with Terman and Lima (22) 
in that boys read more nonfiction than do girls: A. 
Schlegel (19), Heller (13), Witty and Kopel (25), 
and Witty and Lehman (26) found girls to read as 
much as 9.5 hours a week, while boys read only 7. 
hours a week. That girls read more poetry than do 
boys was found by Lancaster (14) and by Coxe (6). 

Terman and Lima (22) state that boys have no 
interest in girls’ books, but that girls frequently read 
boys’ books. Danylu Belzer (1) also found this to 
be true in her study. 

Lewerenz (17) says girls are more enthusiastic than 
boys. Atkinson (28) found boys to be more diverse 
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i their choice of subject matter, reading in the world 
of imagination only 79 per cent of their leisure time 
yhile girls spent 92 per cent of their leisure time in 
sories of imagination. Terman and Lima (22) also 
wy girls have more homogeneity of interest. Rinehart 
(38) says that boys’ interests are more limited than 
- girls’. Uhl (28) states that girls are interested 
in attractive books and are inclined to be more “lazy,” 
iz, selecting books that are easy to read. Lancaster 
(14) found boys more interested in animal stories. 

That sex differences appear generally between nine 
and ten years is confirmed by Terman and Lima (22). 
Witty and Kopel (23) agree by saying that before the 
age of nine there is a marked similarity in the reading 
tastes of boys and girls. Sister Immaculata (10) in 
her study found the same thing. 

Leistikow (16) found that the “Big Little’ books 
ere read more by boys than by girls and that girls 
patronized the public library more than did the boys. 
Boys exchanged books with their friends more than did 
girls, Johnson (11) found that boys read more news- 
papers and magazines than do girls. 

Jordan (12), Johnson (11), Leonard (28), Beggs 
(4), Terman and Lima (22), Witty and Lehman (26), 
Schlegel (19), and Zeller (28) all agree that adventure 
leads all other elements of interest for boys of the 
junior high school. Girls are interested in fiction. The 
findings of Hildreth (8) disagree with this. She 
found a higher rating from boys for novel and love 
stories than from girls. Gates (7) in his study found 
boys favoring narrative selections 70.5 per cent of the 
time, and girls 69.8 per cent. Schlegel (19) states 
that girls do not like history and biography as well 
as do boys. Heller (13) found that girls showed a 
decided interest in biography. Coxe (6) in his study 
o children’s reading says girls prefer descriptions of 
fictitious characters, whereas boys prefer real charac- 
ters. Johnson (11) also found the comie section most 
popular among boys. Nearly all studies agree that 
girls lean to adult fiction earlier than do boys. 

Alfred Lewerenz (17) says girls are attracted by 
showy books. Sister Immaculata (10) found that sex 
influences reading to a less marked degree. Jordan 
(12) found boys’ authors to be Altsheler, Burton, 
Barbour, and Clemens. The girls preferred Alcott. 
Jordan, Johnson, Witty and Kopel (24) agree that 
boys from 10-13 are interested in war and scouting, 
school sports, and adventure. Girls of the same age 
read mostly home and school life, fairy and love 
Witty and Kopel (24) found boys to have 
smaller interest in humor than do girls. Dale Zeller 
(28) found action stories more interesting to boys 
than to girls, 

Various methods have been used to investigate chil- 
dren’s reading. A very common one is the question- 
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naire method. The method may be used with the 
children themselves or with parents concerning the 
reading tastes and interests of their children. How- 
ever, Jordan points out that many sources of error 
creep into the questionnaire method, for some arti- 
ficiality is created by the questionnaire. 

Other common methods have been the study of 
records of book-withdrawals from the library and 
observing the time spent by children in the library 
and the books they selected while there. The study 
of library records of book-withdrawals has its weak- 
ness in the fact that many books are withdrawn and 
never read; furthermore, checking of certain compiled 
lists results in inaccuracy. 

Records kept by each pupil of the reading done 
furnished the source of data for this study. No for- 
mal book reports were required, but frequently the 
reading done by various pupils served as the basis for 
discussion by a group or class. Book clubs were or- 
ganized. Reports and display of books read were 
held once a week in some classes. Private conferences 
between teacher and pupils were held during the free 
reading period or during library hour. These con- 
ferences gave teachers a better knowledge of the 
pupils’ interests, likes, and dislikes, as well as reading 
difficulties, thus enabling the teacher to be of greater 
assistance and guidance to the child in further read- 
ing. No book lists were supplied as lists of required 
reading, but in frequent conferences books were sug- 
gested to the pupils; interesting parts were at times 
read to the pupils by the teacher, thus arousing the 
child’s interest in the book. 

These various attempts at interesting children in 
reading were not utilized by all teachers at all times. 
Furthermore, since there were some changes in teach- 
ers from year to year, another measurable variable 
operated throughout the study. However, since simi- 
lar conditions would ordinarily prevail in the average 
school system, perhaps the results of this study give, 
for that very reason, a truer picture of the average 
school situation. 

The total number of cases in the actual data ana- 
lyzed was considerably reduced from the total popu- 
lation of the school during any one of the years. This 
is due to the large number of cases that had to be 
eliminated because of incomplete data. All children 
entering after the study began, as well as all who left 
the school before the study ended, had to be eliminated. 

The present study includes the records of all chil- 
dren who were in grades two to eight the last year of 
the study and also the three classes who have com- 
pleted the eighth grade in the last three years. The 
total number of different students whose data over 
four years were included in the study was 724. 

In all the data recorded in this study involving age, 
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the year is given as of the age at the end, not as at 
the beginning, of the school year. 

The reading of the pupils over the four-year period 
was grouped according to the ten interest categories 
listed in the tables below. The papers for boys and 
for girls were analyzed separately. Some striking 
differences are revealed. Of the books read by the 
second-graders, the stories in which children were 
characters account for the highest percentage; namely, 
.42 for boys and .51 for girls. This bears out Storm’s 
(20) assertion that, “. . . everyday adventure always 
attracts the attention and holds the interest of young 
children, who are eagerly receptive to real-life experi- 
A narrative concerning the adventures and 
. . is enjoyed by chil- 


ences, 
interests of young children . 
dren who are primarily interested in the world about 
them and who find in the world about them satisfaction 
in hearing or reading stories about that immediate 
world and their adventures in it.” In the third grade 
the trend is still in the same direction, .52 for boys 
and .58 for girls. For both these grades animal stories 
rank second; fairy tales, third; and poetry, fourth. 
This agrees with the findings of Witty (27) and 
others. These four categories constitute most of the 
free reading of the primary-grade children: viz., of 
the second-grade boys, .89; second-grade girls, .85; of 
the third-grade boys, .95; third-grade girls, .95. 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF BOOKS READ IN EACH INTEREST CATEGORY AT 
EACH GRADE LEVEL FOR BOYS* 








Grades 





Interest 





Religion 
Poetry 
Animals 
Children 
People 
Fairy Tales 
Travel 

Nat. & Se. 
History 
Adventure 





* Nb = 343 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF BOOKS READ IN EACH INTEREST CATEGORY 
EACH GRADE LEVEL FOR GIRLS* 











Interest 





Religion 
Poetry 
Animals 
Children 
People 
Fairy Tales 





*Ng=381 
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A shift in the interest pattern is observed in th 
free reading of the children of the intermediate grades 
The picture presented in the tables shows the fourts 
grade to be somewhat of a transitional period. In the 
fifth and sixth grades the shifts to new interests a 
definite. Interest in stories of children, while {jj 
showing the highest percentage category, has dropped 
from over one half in the primary grades to on 
third or one fourth of all books read. The other per- 
centages show beginnings of interests in practically 
all other fields. Moving along in the table to grades 
five and six, one finds the increase in interest grad. 
ually settling to adventure. This agrees with other 
studies (27) showing the development of hero Worship 
up to the age of ten or twelve. 

With the approach of the upper-grade level, one 
finds the interest shift practically completed and set. 
tled with stories of adventure, including those involy. 
ing children of their own age and people. Here some 
sex differences are perceived in that boys are more 
interested in adventure involving their peers, while 
girls seek adventure and people generally. Interest 
in the other categories seems to have dropped con- 
pletely for the adolescent group. This finding is jn 
accord with that of Strang (21) who states that for 
this group, “Boys prefer mystery and adventure to 
love stories.” Again she states: “Books proposed by 
these pupils were predominantly about persons of 
their own age. Even in books of adventure, love, and 
mystery, they very often specified that one or more 
of the characters should be young persons like then- 
selves. By far the largest number of titles clearly 
indicated an interest in themselves and their immedi. 
ate problems.” Similar findings are reported in Nor- 
vell’s study (18). 

The present study showing the grade-by-grade in- 
terests of the boys and girls of the elementary school 
should prove of value to all teachers. Capitalizing 
upon the child’s interest, the teacher will simultane- 
ously be improving his reading ability. Being the 
more interested in the material accessible to him, the 
child will have much more practice in reading. Betts 
(2) points out the importance of differences in spe- 
cifie needs when he says, “The starting point for a 
program aimed at the improvement of reading instru- 
tion is the learner—his motivation, his general ¢a- 
pacity and aptitudes, his interests and needs, his 
achievement. Teaching is a group proposition; leart- 
ing, an individual matter.” 

If the teacher is expected to provide differentiated 
guidance to the members of her class, she will need 
to study and to know the individual needs and i 
terests of the child. The interests the child exhibits 
in his free reading is one means whereby the teacher 
may be assisted in this matter. 
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Furthermore, there is the problem of the child 
whose free reading is of the kind detrimental to him- 
self. Until she studies the free reading of her class, 
the teacher may be unaware of this in particular cases. 
Once she discovers it, she can tactfully begin to effect 
a shift in interest by indirect methods. 

In concluding, the writers feel that every classroom 
teacher would be greatly aided in her work by making 
some study of her own class relative to the free read- 
ing of its members. 
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THE DIRECTION FOR EDUCATION 

In his annual report as president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Oliver 
C. Carmichael referred to the current confusion in 
higher education and pointed to the need for a modern 
reformulation of the fundamental goals of the uni- 
versity. In his inaugural address as chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo, T. Raymond McConnell, 
discussing the crisis of our times, rightly pointed out 
that it is more than a clash of ideologies. 


The momentous issues that divide the democratic and 
totalitarian systems are profoundly moral and spiritual. 
And it is these intellectual, moral, and spiritual issues 
that the universities, devoted so largely to professional 
studies; the faculties, so fully absorbed in their speciali- 
zations; and the students, so intent on their particular 
interests and careers, frequently ignore. 


Accordingly it is to a realization of these values that 
higher education, not through a special course but 
through all courses, has an important contribution to 
make to American life. To quote Dr. McConnell: 

The university has an obligation to engender in all of 
its students—those in the professional schools and in pro- 
fessional curricula, as well as those continuing in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences—an understanding and apprecia- 


tion of the ideas, the institutions, and the values which are 
the background and the substance of a free society. The 
university and society could legitimately ask more than 
this of educated men and women; but this much is the 
minimum foundation for the common life that they can 
justify. 


The United States is gradually recognized as heir 
to the leadership of the free nations of the world. 
Americans are proud of their “know how” and ready 
to contribute of that knowledge to improving the wel- 
fare of humanity. There are, however, many people 
in many of the European countries who fear this in- 
vasion of materialism from the United States, but still 
hope for her leadership on the spiritual and moral 
aspects of life today. In an article on “The Conquest 
of Anarchy” which appeared in The Saturday Review 
of Literature, January 13, Denis de Rougemont 
writes : 


You and we have things to contribute to each other. 
. . . What we want of you is not so much the dollars we 
need as something quite different. We want you to find 
out how man can remain human, can continue to be a 
spiritually and morally responsible person in spite of 
television, radio, mass magazines, and comic books, the 
desperate inability of Hollywood to rise above its degrad- 
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ing idea of American taste and intelligence and the tend- 
ency to refuse to face spiritual and moral facts. 


It is a happy coincidence that Chancellor McConnell 
has sounded the same note at a time when higher edu- 
cation—and other levels as well—is so much in need 
of a direction for which the crisis calls.—I. L. K. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
SITY, TO CO-OPERATE IN A CITIZEN- 
SHIP-EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR 
THE ARMED SERVICES 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, has an- 
nounced that a program to give a more practical 
understanding of what the armed forces are training 
and fighting for will be developed co-operatively by 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project at the college. The new program was 
recommended recently by General George C. Marshall 
and General Dwight D. Eisenhower. It is proposed 
to base the program on flexible and compact training 
“packages” planned for recruits and officer candidates 
and replacing the present lecture method by “situa- 
tion exercises.” The exercises will enable soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines to recreate and become 
personally involved in events and issues related to the 
defense of democracy and to the current challenge to 

free institutions. 

The proposal for improving the citizenship aspects 
of military training calls for the preparation of six 
compact training “packages” to replace teaching ma- 
terials and techniques now used by the services. Ac- 
cording to William S. Vincent, executive officer of 
the project, the experiences of the project in helping 
schools do a better job of teaching citizenship in the 
past year and a half have already proved that the 
basic truths of citizenship and democracy can be 
taught by a number of comparatively simple tech- 
niques. The project has proposed that “situation 
exercises or simulated real-life situations based on 
current and historical events related to the duties, 
rights, and responsibilities of citizenship and the 
meaning of democracy be substituted for the lecture 
method.” 

Each service branch will shortly send personnel to 
Teachers College to prepare its own program. The 
Army will send three officers; the Air Force, five; 
the Navy, one; the WAVES, one; the Armed Forces 
Information and Education Division, two officers and 
two civilians; and the Armed Forces Information 
School, one officer. 


A PROVISIONAL ESTIMATE OF NUMBER OF 
FULL-TIME MALE STUDENTS 

In response to numerous requests from colleges and 

universities the Office of Education, FSA, has pub- 

lished the following provisional projection of the num- 
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ber of full-time male undergraduate students ang 
male graduates at the bachelor’s and first professional]. 
degree level in the immediate years ahead, in the light 
of the proposed Universal Military Service and Train. 
ing Bill (S.1; H.R. 1752). It is especially stresseq 
that the estimates are not to be taken as predictions, 
but may, within certain tentative assumptions, be re. 
garded as reasonable projections of a possibility, 
The table follows: 

TENTATIVE PROJECTION OF NUMBER OF FULL-TIME Maze 


UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLEFS AND FOUR-YEAR MALE 
COLLEGE GRADUATES, 1950-51 To 1950-55 





Full-time 
undergraduate 
male college 
enrollees 
(Estimated) 


Four-year 
male college 
graduates 
(Estimated)1 


Academie 
year 





274,700 
205,300 
202,200 
178,000 
166,900 


1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 


1,059,000 
844,800 
757,600 
719,500 
690,200 





1 Includes also first professional degrees in medicine 
and dentistry. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ALA 

LipraRIES throughout the country are participating 
during the whole of 1951 in observance of the 75th 
anniversary of the American Library Association, 
The theme for the year is “The Heritage of the USA 
in Times of Crisis,” which will be interpreted and 
discussed by the 75th Anniversary Committee headed 
by Ralph E. Ellsworth, director of libraries, the State 
University of Iowa; John Mackenzie Cory, executive 
secretary, ALA; and other library leaders. The theme 
and the activities are intended “to help people do their 
own thinking on the half dozen of the very most crit- 
ical problems facing all of us.” The ALA will assist 
in creating two books. The first by Gerald W. John- 
son will show “what our heritage of experience and 
ideas contributes to a citizen’s understanding of these 
problems.” The second will be a source book of evi- 
dence on the topics covered by the Johnson book which 
may be used as a study guide by groups or individuals 
discussing the subject matter. 

The committee has announced a contest with $1,000 
in prizes. There are $800 in awards for the best state- 
ments (under 2,000 words) which illustrate the power 
of books to influence the lives of men and women; 
and $200 in prizes for the best statements from li- 
brarians concerning the problems worrying citizens 
whom they meet in their work. Full details of the 
contest may be obtained from ALA headquarters, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11. 

The climax of the 75th-anniversary observance will 
come at the ALA conference in Chicago, July 8-14, 
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shen four general sessions will be devoted to the 
sheme and America’s best informed persons on each 
of the problems covered in the Johnson book will be 
speakers. 

The plans for the observance of the anniversary 
have been made possible in large measure by a con- 
tribution of $10,000 from Gardner M. Cowles, presi- 
dent of Cowles Publications, Inc., and editor of Look. 


AN INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
ORGANIZED AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF DELAWARE 

Tue University of Delaware is organizing an In- 
stitute of Human Relations to promote research and 
consultation services on various general problems in 
business, industry, education, and community affairs. 
The institute will be a joint university-community 
undertaking. The planning committee includes sev- 
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eral persons not associated with the university. The 
problems on which the research and approaches have 
been inadequate, according to John A. Perkins, the 
university’s president, are: leadership, social organi- 
zation, personal adjustment, cultural prejudices, in- 
tergroup relations, family relations, community devel- 
opment, and spiritual values “as related to manage- 
ment and labor in business and industry, schools and 
colleges, and community relations.” 

The institute will serve as a co-ordinating agency 
for exchange of ideas among representatives of the 
sciences, aris, and professions bearing upon human 
relations leading “toward a unified body of knowledge 
about man, his institutions and his interactions.” The 
institute will sponsor research and service projects in 
the general area of human relations and established 
programs of education concerned with the solution of 
problems of human relations. 





Notes and News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE to the members of the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Education, Inc., owners 
and publishers of ScHoot anp Socrery.—The Trustees 
of the society have made the following nominations of 
persons to serve as Trustees for the next two years: 


| Roscoe L. West, president, New Jersey State Teachers 


College (Trenton), to sueceed John H. Bosshart who 
has asked to be released from his duties because of 
the pressure of other work; and Karl Bigelow, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to sueceed John K. Norton who is also re- 
signing because of other duties. According to the By- 
Laws, members of the society may make additional 
nominations and are hereby urged to do so. Names 
proposed by at least 20 members will be placed on 
the ballot to be mailed to members for a final vote by 
March 24, five weeks prior to the annual meeting of 
the society on April 28. Nominations must be in the 
office of the society, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
23, not later than March 15. Your co-operation is 
earnestly solicited. 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending February 26: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Walter Kirkland Greene, president, Wofford Col- 
lege (Spartanburg, S. Car.), and Columbia (S. Car.) 
College, whose forthcoming retirement from the com- 
bined posts on August 31, 1951, was reported in 
Schoo. anp Society, November 4, 1950, has been 
reappointed president of Wofford College for three 
additional years beginning August 1. He will con- 
tinue as president of the two institutions until July 1. 


George Gibbs, assistant professor of accounting, 
Claremont (Calif.) Men’s College, has been named to 
the new post of assistant to the president, George C. 
S. Benson. 


E. Francis Bowditch, whose appointment as head- 
master, Lake Forest (Ill.) Academy, was reported in 
Scoot anpD Society, April 5, 1941, has been ap- 
pointed dean of students, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, to succeed the late Everett Moore Baker, 
whose death was reported in these columns, September 
9, 1950. Dana L. Farnsworth, medical director, who 
has been serving as acting dean, will continue in this 
eapacity until Dr. Bowditch assumes his new duties 
in July. 

The Reverend Richard H. Winters has assumed new 
duties as director of admissions, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College (Lancaster, Pa.), succeeding John K. 
DeBold, resigned. 


Robert E. Gitelman, formerly on the staff of the 
Bureau of Public Information, New York University, 
has been named director of the News Bureau, Hofstra 
College (Hempstead, N. Y.), to succeed Helen M. 
Meyers. 


Clinton A. Bliss has been appointed assistant di- 
rector of public information, Saint Louis University, 
to succeed John E. Dunsford, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHoort anp Soctety, February 11, 1950, 
and who is leaving to serve in the armed forces. 


The following changes have been made on the staff 
of the University of Michigan: D. E. Morley, assistant 
professor, has been named acting director of the 
Speech Clinie for the second semester (1950-51) to 
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serve during the leave of absence granted to H. Har- 
lan Bloomer, director; Edwin N. Goddard, to the 
chairmanship of the department of geology for a five- 
year term, succeeding Kenneth Knight Landes who 
has asked to be relieved of administrative duties, 
effective June 30; and Charles H. Compton and 
Walter H. C. Laves, to visiting professorships in the 
departments of library science and political science, 
respectively. Marion E. MeArtor has been promoted 
to an assistant professorship in the theory of music. 
Gardner Ackley, associate professor of economics, has 
been granted leave of absence to permit him to serve 
as an adviser to Eric Johnston, director of ECA. 
Leaves of absence have also been given to Edward 
M. Anthony, instructor in the English Language In- 
stitute (February 1-June 22), to set up and direct 
a program of English iastruction in Kabul (Afghani- 
stan); Homer M. Smith, instructor in metal process- 
ing (one year, beginning February 10), for service 
in the Air Force; and J. Wilcox Brown, instructor 
in the School of Natural Resources (second semester, 
1950-51), to continue study for the doctorate. Otto 
Jacob Stahl has been named professor emeritus of 
the theory of music. 


John W. Bunn, registrar, Bowling Green (Ohio) 
State University, has been placed temporarily in 
charge of arrangements for a new Air Force training 
school for clerk-typists that was recently approved 
as a unit of the university. Classes extending over a 
12-week period and covering 360 hours of academic 
study will have an enrollment of 300 Air Force per- 
sonnel when the school reaches full complement in 
May. Courses will be given in typewriting, English, 
correspondence and library filing, preparation of 
records and reports, and military correspondence. 


John H. Randall, Jr., professor of philosophy, 
Columbia University, has been appointed to the uni- 
versity’s Frederick J. E. Woodbridge Chair of the 
History of Philosophy. 


David Mitrany, a permanent member of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study (Princeton, N. J.), has 
been named William Allan Neilson Research Professor 
for the second semester, Smith College (Northampton, 
Mass.). 


Mark Kac, professor of mathematics and engineer- 
ing physics, Cornell University, will serve as visiting 
lecturer in a special course in probability during the 
first part of the summer session in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Gordon Shillinglaw, a graduate student in Harvard 
University, has been appointed visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of economies for the second semester, Hamilton 
College (Clinton, N. Y.), to serve during the leave of 
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absence granted to Francis L. Patton, Leavenwort), 
Professor of Economics. 


James Rodney Nelson, a member of the departmey;: 
of economics, Amherst (Mass.) College, has been ap- 
pointed Merrill Associate Professor of Economics, the 
first incumbent in the chair recently endowed by 
Charles E. Merrill of New York City. Roger W. 
Holmes, chairman of the department of philosophy, 
Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), has 
been appointed to a visiting professorship and is giy. 
ing a course in cryptography and cryptanalysis. 


Donald Herbert Davidson, formerly instructor jy 
philosophy, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), re. 
cently assumed new duties as assistant professor of 
philosophy, Stanford University. 


Richard V. Secord has been appointed instructor 
in music, College of Wooster (Ohio), to serve during 
the absence of Stuart J. Ling, assistant professor of 
music, who has been ealled to service in the Army, 


Richard V. Burks, associate professor of history, 
Wayne University (Detroit 1), reported to the Penta- 
gon on January 31 for service as a captain in the 
Army. 


Arthur S. Flemming, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, June 19, 1948, has 
been appointed by Charles E. Wilson, Director of De- 
fense Mobilization, assistant in charge of manpower 
problems. 


T. Cuyler Young, associate professor of Persian 
language and history, Princeton University, has been 
granted a leave of absence for the balance of the 
academic year at the request of the Department of 
State for diplomatic service in Iran. 


Frederick P. Ford, associate librarian, Parsons (ol- 
lege (Fairfield, Iowa), has been granted a sabbatical 
leave of absence for the second semester to devote 
his time to a study of plans for integrating the library 
and the curriculum in 20-30 of the leading college 
libraries of the Midwest. 


Dan H. Cooper, associate professor of education, 
the State University of Iowa, has been appointed 
consulting editor on educational administration for 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., publishers of textbooks, Nev 
York 11. 


Carolyn Macdonald Sherman, formerly head of the 
education department, Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design (Providence), assumed new duties, 
January 16, as supervisor of education and research, 
Commission for Fair Employment Practices, Rhode 
Island. 
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| member of the board of the Presbyterian Church in 


MakCH 3, 1951 


Siemon W. Muller and V. L. VanderHoof, professors 
of geology, Stanford University, were recently elected 
life fellows of the Geological Society of London. 


Francis F. Powers, dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Washington, was recently elected to a three- 
year term as president, Northwest Association of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Schools. 


The Reverend William M. Weller, S.J., head of the 
department of theology, Gonzaga University (Spo- 
kane, Wash.), has been appointed prefect of studies 
for the Oregon Province of the Society of Jesus. The 
province embraces Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Alaska. Father Weller’s headquarters will 
be in Portland (Ore.). 


Recent Deaths 


Anne Dudley Blitz, retired dean of women, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, died of a heart ailment, Feb- 
ruary 18, at the age of seventy years. Dr. Blitz had 
served as professor of sociology and dean (1915-19), 
William Smith College (Geneva, N. Y.); lecturer in 
household arts (1919-21), Teachers College, Columbia 
University; dean of women (1921-23), University of 
Kansas; and dean of women (1923-49), the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota. 


Hervey Lee Price, retired dean of agriculture, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacksburg), died, Feb- 
ruary 18, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Price 
had served the institute as instructor in horticulture 
(1900-03), professor of horticulture and horticultur- 
ist, Experimental Station (1903-26), dean, depart- 
ment of agriculture (1908-26). Dr. Price had con- 
tinued his work at the institute, following his retire- 


' ment in 1926, until 1948. 


Margaret Artingstall, professor of design, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, died, February 18, at the age of 
fifty-nine years. 


William Jesse Baird, president, Morehead (Ky.) 


| State College, died, February 19, at the age of sixty 


years. Dr. Baird had served as director of the de- 
partment of agriculture, dean of the foundation school, 
and director of teacher training (1919-43), Berea 
(Ky.) College; president (1943-46), Berry College 
(Mount Berry, Ga.); and president (since 1946), 
Morehead State College. 


Horace Horton Underwood, president emeritus, 
Chosun Christian University (Seoul, Korea), died, 
February 20, at Pusan (Korea), at the age of sixty 
years. Dr. Underwood had held the presidency 
(1934-41), when the Japanesa forced his resignation. 
Upon his return to the United States he served as a 
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New York City (1942-45). He returned to Korea 
in 1945 and served as an adviser to the United States 
Military Mission until 1947 when he resumed his mis- 
sionary work. Following the invasion of South Korea 
he was called back as an adviser to the military gov- 
ernment. 

Howard Brockway, retired member of the faculty, 
Juilliard School of Musie (New York 27), died, Feb- 
ruary 20, at the age of eighty years. Mr. Brockway 
had served as a member of the faculty (1903-09), 
Peabody Conservatory of Music (Baltimore) ; member 
of the piano faculty, David Mannes Musie School 
(New York City); and teacher of piano and compo- 
sition (1928-41), Juilliard School of Musie. 


Teresa Carbonara, head of the department of 
Italian, Barnard College, Columbia University, died, 
February 21, at the age of fifty-five years. Professor 
Carbonara had taught Latin and French at the Col- 
lege of New Rochelle (N. Y.) and Italian at the 
Spence School (New York City) before going to Bar- 
nard College as a lecturer in 1929. After being pro- 
moted to an instructorship and then named associate, 
she was appointed assistant professor of Italian and 
executive officer of the department in 1947. 


Hermon Lester Slobin, dean emeritus, Graduate 
School, the University of New Hampshire, died, Feb- 
ruary 22, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Slobin 
had served as instructor in mathematics (1908-09), 
Michigan State College (East Lansing) ; instructor in 
mathematics (1909-14) and assistant professor (1914- 
19), the University of Minnesota; and in the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire as professor of mathematics 
and head of the department (1919-48), chairman of 
graduate study (1920-27), director (1921-28) and 
acting director (1934-48), Summer School, and dean 
(1927-48), Graduate School. 


Alexander Wilmer Duff, professor emeritus of phys- 
ics, Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute, died, 
February 24, at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Duff 
had served as professor of physics (1889-90), Uni- 
versity of Madras (India) ; professor (1890-93), Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick (Fredericton, N. B.); pro- 
fessor (1893-99), Purdue University (Lafayette, 
Ind.) ; and professor (1899-1936), Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. 


Other Items 

Easter Seals for Crippled Children are on sale 
this year from February 25 to March 25. Of the 
funds received from the drive, 91.7 per cent remains 
in the state in which the money is collected, while 8.3 
per cent is contributed to the National Society for 
Crippled Children for research, educational programs, 
and professional consultation services. 
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LAWTON, SHAILER UPTON, AND JULES ARCHER 


RECENT Sexual Conduct of the Teen-Ager. Pp. ix+180. Green. 
: ; berg, Publisher, 201 East 57th Street, New York 99 

1951. $2.00. 

- @ 


A shocking, challenging portrayal of youth today, Whil 
the report is based on personal interviews and scientifie 
e reseurch, the authors fail to explore the problem deeply “| 


AUSTEN, JANE. Pride and Prejudice. Pp. 325.  ‘? AXe significant recommendations. 
Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York e 
10. 1951. $1.35. MITCHELL, A. VIOLA, AND IDA B. CRAWFORD 
Adapted by Ollie Depew and edited by Herbert Spencer Camp Counseling: An Illustrated Book of Know-How 
nohenson. for the Camp Worker. Pp. xiv +388. Illustrated by 
° Ida B. Crawford. W. B. Saunders Company, West 


BLOOMFIELD, MORTON W., AND ROBERT C. agin Pts rei st _ — $4.25, 
ELLIOTT (Editors). Zen Plays; An Introduction & hoped that this manual on camping will prove usefgl 
af : : basic ; f i ; 4 
to Drama. Pp. vii+719. Rinehart and Company, —, —— oe a 
Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 1951. $2.25. e 
The editors have not tried to make this an historically 
“representative” collection: they have tried to include a MONTGOMERY, MABEL. A Courageous Conquest ; 
suflicient variety of plays (as to type, period and country) The Life Story of F. D. R. Pp. 191. Illustrated, 
so that studénts and teachers of varied interests will find Globe Book Company, New York 10. 1951. $1,84 
in it stimulating material. Edited by Henry I. Christ, head of the department of ae. 
e lish, Andrew Jackson High School St. Albans, N. Y,, and 


written in — ge a plographies have been 
” " Q written on Roosevelt for students of politics and 3 
CHANDLER, EDNA WALKER. Cowboy Sam. Pp. ment, but his rich life has remained until now ¢' aaa 
64. Illustrated by Jack Merryweather. Beckley- book to thousands because of the limitation of their yo. 
Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 1951. cabularies. 
$1.20. 
Suitable for reading in the primer grade. REDDEN, JOHN D., AND FRANCIS A. RYAN. In 
tercultural Education. Pp. ix+180. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wise. 1951. $3.00, 
GILMARTIN, JOHN G. Correct Spelling. 2d Year. The purpose of this book is to set forth clearly the means 
Pp. 78. Correct Spelling. 8d Year. Pp. 80. Noble by — intergroup yo gene - _ promoted through 
and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York a a = a ee 
3. 1950. 88 cents each. e 


This book and others listed in this column are published » 
to fill a need for material of interest to adult beginners in ROSENFELD, JEANNETTE B., AND ANGELICA W. 
language that is easy enough to be understood. They are CASS. Write Your Own Letters: Simple Letters for 


the result of many consultations with leaders in the edu- ; 
eation of adults, particularly workers with persons froim Adults. Pp. 64. Noble and Noble, Publishers, Ine,, 
foreign countries. Two earlier volumes by Angelica W. New York 3. 1950. 50 cents. 
Cass, “How We Live” (1949, pp. xii+148, $1.50) and 
oe ob pry Fm Your Job” PP. het me pore e 
en used to advantage in a number of projects. All books . 

available at spevial rates for quantity lots. A useful sup- SHABAD, THEODORE. ws Geography of the USSR: A 
plement, each of them, to any text used in adult-education Regional Survey. Pp. ii+584. Llustrated. Columbia 
classes. University Press, New York 27. 1951. $8.50. 

e This is perhaps the most systematic, accurate, and up-to- 


date geography of the Soviet Union available in English. 

GUYTON, MARY L., AND MARGARET E. KIELTY. 

From Words to Stories: A Reading Book in Simple ° 

English for Men and Women. (Beginner’s Book in SMITH, T. V., AND EDUARD C. LINDEMAN (Eéi- 

Adult Education.) Pp. xii+83. Noble and Noble tors). The Democratic Way of Life: An American 

Publishers, Ine., New York 3. 1951. $1.50. Interpretation. Pp. 159. The New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 1951. 35 cents. 
Handbook for Teachers. Pp. 27. The Bishop’s Fund A Mentor Book ; a completely revised edition. 

for the Victims of War, National Campaign Head- e 

quarters, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 1951. 

The material in this handbook has been prepared by the TEAD, ORDWAY. ‘‘Aims and Methods in Urban Col- 

Commission on American Citizenship of the | atholic Uni- leges.’’ Report of the Chairman of the Board of 

versity of America as a service to the Bishop’s Fund. Higher Education 1948-50. Pp. 59. Tilustrated. 

° Board of Higher Education, 695 Park Avenue, New 

HOFFMAN, M. DAVID. Readings for the Atomic Age. ee ae 5 + silt etiieniean 

> st . 8 cumen a ore t s * 

a. ~hAgeny sue’ eae Giebe Book Company, lege of the City of New York over the past two years. 

Among the critically important and urgently needed un- e 

dertakings is the education of American youth in the basic . 

facts and essential meanings of atomic energy. VINES, SHERARD. A Hundred Years of English 

° Literature. Pp. 316. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 1950. $3.50. 

LANGHAM, MARION L. On the Farm. Pp. vi+212. Another of the Hundreds Years Series ublished tn. Grest 

Illustrated. Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc, New _fiferature with ‘a biollography ‘and. chronological table of 

York 3. 1951. $1.50. publication dates. 
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